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used activities, project methods, student trips, and political ideology to instill the new
political ideals in the younger generation and convert the teachers. Individual marks
and competition were abolished as a holdover from capitalistic ideology, and ability to
perform in group cooperative work was extolled as the ideal.
But after a decade pedology was declared a failure by the Central Committee of
the Communist Party in 1931. The Communists felt secure enough to return to the
more traditional methods in which the complete authority of the teacher was reestab-
lished, organized and systematic knowledge was prized, and diligent study, passing of
examinations, and hard work and good conduct by students were to be the educa-
tional means of building a highly modern industrialized nation in a short time.
After World War I the cultural florescence of the Weimar Republic, so enthusias-
tically described by Peter Gay,40 prompted many elementary teachers in Germany to
become enthusiastic over progressive methods of teaching. They emphasized individual
freedom from restraint and integrated subject matter as a reaction against the exces-
sively controlled, authoritarian, and intellectualized subject matter of the imperial
schools. Stress was put upon the study of the local environment, trips, plays, music,
and art as mediums of free expression. Printed courses of study were replaced by
"suggestions." Much attention was given to child psychology, the interests of pupils,
and pleasanter relations between teachers and pupils in the effort to replace the formal
discipline of bowing and heel clicking characteristic of the Prussian military tradition.
Such freedom and individualism were, of course, resented by many Germans, and the
disappearance of such learner-oriented activity methods was little lamented in the
reactionary swing of the pendulum under the Nazis back to strict control, obedience,
discipline, and authority of the teachers.
In 1945 a remarkable experimental program in some French secondary schools
was instituted for 5,000 eleven-year-olds to emphasize an activity program roughly
analogous to some of the methods of American progressive education. These "new
classes" were to be added successively each year to the next higher grade. The content
of the program in the mornings was to be focused upon French language and
literature, history, geography, foreign language, natural science, and mathematics. In
the afternoons attention was to be devoted to choices among the fine arts, music, and
the applied arts. Recreational, health, and physical education activities along with
community studies were made compulsory. The underlying principles of attention to
the growth and development of children, tests, and measurements, guidance, and
better teacher^student relationships all trumpeted the coming of modern education to
France. Attention to the creative talents of students and regard for their ideas and
personality were supposed to break down the authoritarian methods of discipline by
the teacher.
However, French education was not to be swept away by modern, learner-
oriented education. The hold of tradition was too great, criticism of the newfangled
"soft pedagogy" of these new classes was bitter and loyalty to the values of disciplined
intellect was deep and strong. Lectures by the teacher and notetaking by the students
^Peter Gay, Weimar Culture: The Outsider as Insider, Harper & Row, New York, 1968.